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Senate Republicans Seek Accord 
On Une-Item Veto, Delay Debate 

Leaders Hope to Avoid Spectacle of Another Intraparty Feud 


By Helen Dewar 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Senate Republicans have conclud- 
ed that they cannot reconcile their 
conflicting proposals to give the 
president expanded authority to cut 
spending bills and desperately are 
seeking a new approach in hopes of 
avoiding what one GOP aide has de- 
scribed as “more Republican-on-Re- 
publican violence” 

Anxious not to repeat the bitter 
intraparty spat that followed defeat 
of the balanced budget institutional 
amendment earlier this month, Re- 
publican leaders have delayed Sen- 
ate debate on the line-item veto for a 
week or more — both to avoid back- 
to-back defeats and to allow time to 
explore new options. 

“The spectacle of Republicans 
fighting Republicans is not what we 
had in mind November 8th” when 
voters put the GOP in control of 
Congress for the first time in 40 
years, said Sen. John lyicCain (R- 
Ariz.), one of the principal combat- 
ants in the dispute. 

Others said Majority leader Rob- 
ert J. Dole (R-Kan.), embarrassed by 
the balanced budget amendment’s 
defeat and by the abortive attempt 
to punish Sen. Mark O. Hatfield 
(Ore.) for casting the lone; GOP vote 
against it, ordered the search for 
compromise to avoid another humili- 
ation for himself and his party. 

Another consideration was to struc- 
ture the debate in a way that Demo- 
crats would clearly be blamed if the 
bill failed. Republican aides said. 

The line-item veto — a term cov- 
ering several different ways of em- 
powering the president to pluck 
items out of appropriations bills 
without vetoing the whole bill — has 
been an issue on Capitol Hill for 
years. Proponents contend it is 
needed to cut excessive spending; 
opponents argue that it would shift 


too much power to the president. 

House Republicans put the line- 
item veto in their “Contract With 
America” and easily passed a tough 
version. There appears to be a ma- 
jority for some kind of line-item veto 
in the Senate, but no one seems to 
know how to get there. 

The current dispute pits McCain, 
Sen. Dan Coats (R-Ind.) and other 
advocates of a measure similar to 
the House-passed bill against Senate 
Budget Committee Chairman Pete 
V. Domenid (R-N.M.) and Sen. J, 
James Exon (D-Neb.), the panel’s 
ranking minority member, who ad- 
vocate a milder version. i 
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Last week, McCain and Domenici 
agreed that the dispute jeopardized 
the whole effort. 

Neither the McCain-Coats bill nor 
the Domenici alternative gives the 
president new veto powers, which 
would require a constitutional amend- 
ment that would be difficult to pass. 
Instead, the bills would expand — to 
different degrees — the president’s le- 
verage to get Congress to rescind 
spending authority it already has ap- 
proved. Currently, a president can 
propose recisions, but Congress does 
not have to act on them. 

The McCain-Coats proposal would 
put presidential recisions into effect 
automatically unless Congress ap- 
proves a bill to block them. If the 
president vetoed the legislation, it 
would take a two-thirds vote of both 
houses to override the veto. 

Under Domenici’s proposal. Con- 
gress would have to vote on a reci- 
sion request within a specified time, 
but it would take effect only if ap- 
proved by a majority vote of both 
houses. Hence a majority in one 
house could block the recision. 

The McCain-Coats proposal has 
strong Republican support but would 
have trouble getting the 60 votes to 
end a likely filibuster against it. Do- 
menici’s proposal has stronger bipar- 
tisan support, but McCain and Coats 
have said they cannot support it, 
meaning it would probably lose the 
backing it would need from conser- 
vative Republicans. 

Republican opposition to the Do- 


menici approach hardened when 
Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D-W.Va.), the 
most ardent foe of a line-item veto, 
indicated he might be able to supn 
port the Domenici plan. Its critics 
immediately charged that Byrd's 
blessing proved the proposal was 
weak — "like having the Mafia en- 
dorse a crime bill,’* said Coats. 

The problem was compounded 
when both Senate Minority Leader 
Thomas A.. Daschle (D-S.D.) and 
Byrd said they wanted to give the 
president recision authority to force 
votes on special-interest tax breaks, 
which Domenici had stricken from 
his own bill. 

Meanwhile, President Clinton was 
supporting what Daschle described as 
the “strongest possible bill,” which left 
a lot of room for interpretation. 

Faced with another debacle in the 
making, aides to the key Republican 
players came together under Dole’s 
auspices Thursday and Friday to ex- 
plore other options, especially one 
that closely resembled a proposal by 
then-Sen. Mack Mattingly (R-Ga.) 
that in 1985 came within two votes 
of the 60 needed to end a filibuster. 
It has since been championed by 
Democrats Ernest F. Hollings (S.C.) 
and Bill Bradley (N J.). 

Under this plan, which tilts more 
toward McCain-Coats than Domeni- 
ci, appropriations bills would be 
passed as they are now but then, be- 
fore they were sent to the White 
House, they would be broken up into 
separate bills for each item of spends 
ing. For instance, there could be 
separate bills for each new dam in an 
energy-water appropriations bill or 
each weapon system in a military 
procurement bill. 

The president could sign or veto 
each measure; it would take two- 
thirds votes of both houses to over- 
ride a veto, just as it does how in the 
case of regular appropriations bills. 

Sources said aides to McCain and 
Coats appeared more enthusiastic 
about the proposal than Domenici’s 
staff members but that the plan was 
under “serious consideration” by 
both sides. “We think we’re pretty 
close ” Coats said. 

However, neither the White 
House nor House leaders have been 
brought into the talks, and Appropri- 
ations Committee leaders have yet 
to be heard from. Hatfield led the fil- 
ibuster against the Mattingly plan in 
1985, describing it as “one of the 
most dangerous” proposals he had 
encountered in his then-19 years in 
Congress. Byrd was equally unen- 
thusiastic. 



